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Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society.— Tract  No.  62. 

THE  CORPORATE  BIRTH  AND  GROWTH 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  CLEVELAND. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  CLEVELAND,  DELIVERED  JULY  22d,  1884, 

By  S.  O.   GRISWOLD,  Esq. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Early  Settlers  Association  : — 
At  the  request  of  your  worthy  President  I  appear  before  you  to 
deliver  your  fifth  annual  address.  While  I  cannot  pretend  to  bring 
to  you  anything  of  personal  recollection  of  the  earl}'  days,  my 
line  of  study  has  made  me  familiar  with  some  matters  which  may  be 
appropriate^'  considered  on  this  occasion.  The  authorities  for  the 
facts  to  be  stated  by  me  are  in  great  part  derived  from  the  archives 
of  the  State,  and  the  public  records  of  the  County  and  Cit}-,  which 
I  have  verified  by  personal  inspection.  I  must  also  acknowledge 
my  obligation  for  other  facts  to  that  most  excellent  compilation  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  Cleveland  b}-  our  distinguished  fellow 
townsman.  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey.  The  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  for  1113-  address  is  :  The  Corporate  Birth  and  Growth  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland. 

This  place,  where  the  Cuyahoga  river  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  was 
regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  the  ante-revolutionary  period  as  a 
strategic  point  for  the  command  of  the'  northwest]  territory,  and 
the  control  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  lakes.  Immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1784,  the  Continental 
Congress  by  resolutions  passed  the  23rd  day  of  April  of  that  3'ear, 
assumed  the  control  of  this  vast  territory,  and  on  May  25th,  1785, 
it  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  surve}^  and  sale  of  the  land  thereof. 
There  then  existed,  however,  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  States, 
conflicting  claims  in  regard  to  their  jurisdiction  and  ownership  of 
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the  title  to  this  region.  The  State  of  Connecticut  made  large 
claims  to  the  territory ;  but  on  the  14th  of  September  1786,  that 
State  ceded  to  the  Continental  Congress  all  its  rights  over  this 
region,  reserving,  however,  the  title  to  all  the  land  bounded  south 
by  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  north  by  the  line  of  42° 
1',  and  extending  west  between  these  lines  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  a  distance  of  120  statute  miles. 

On  the  13th  day  of  July  1787,  the  Continental  Congress  passed 
an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  this  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  known  as  the  famous 
ordinance  of  1787.  In  the  fifth  article  of  that  ordinance,  it  was 
provided  that  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States  might 
be  formed  out  of  this  territor}',  and  the  western  line  of  the  eastern 
State  thereof  was  coincident  with  the  present  western  boundary  of 
Ohio,  said  line  beginning  in  the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Miami,  and  drawn  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

A  territorial  government  was  immediately  organized,  and  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  governor,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  On  the  12th  of  July 
1788,  the  governor,  by  his  proclamation,  established  Washington 
County,  including  all  the  State  east  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  July 
1797  he  established  the  County  of  Jefferson,  which  included  all  the 
northern  part  of  said  Washington  County.  Although  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  by  its  resolutions  and  ordinances,  assumed  juris- 
diction over  all  this  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  yielded  none  of  its  claims  to  this  reserved  tract, 
described  in  its  act  of  session  of  1786,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with 
it  as  its  own  rightful  territory,  and,  as  is  well  known,  granted  the 
title  to  the  soil  thereof  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  The 
few  scattered  inhabitants  of  this  district  paid  little  heed  to  the 
assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  territorial  governor ;  they  laughed 
to  scorn  the  tax  gatherer  sent  among  them,  and  he  returned  to  his 
count}7  seat  with  his  pockets  leaner  than  when  he  started  from 
home.  The  spirit  of  those  earl}'  emigrants  is  well  portrayed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  surveying  party  sent  out  by  the  Connecticut 
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Land  Company  to  survey  this  territory  after  the  conveyance  to  it 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The}r  arrived  at  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Pennsylvania  and  established  the  point  where  the  dividing 
line  struck  the  lake,  on  the  4th  of  July  1796,  and  having  per- 
formed this  work,  proceeded  on  that  day,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
whole  country,  to  have  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  with  federal 
salutes,  dinner,  toasts  and  speeches  ;  and  the  second  toast  on  that 
occasion  was  the  State  of  New-Connecticut,  which  was  drank  with 
well  filled  bumpers  of  good  old-fashioned  grog.  They  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  sentiments  and  feelings  as  were  their  ancestors 
more  than  150  3-ears  before,  who,  finding  themselves  gathered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  an 
established  government,  without  any  permission  or  authority  of 
king,  parliament,  royal  council,  or  colonial  assembly,  adopted  a 
written  constitution,  the  first  known  in  all  history,  where  the  ultimate 
authority  was  based  on  the  major  vote  of  the  people,  and  under 
that  constitution  established  a  government,  and  entitled  it,  "  The 
Commonwealth  of  Connecticut." 

The  disputes,  however,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  territory, 
were  settled  in  a  wise  and  prudent  manner  ;  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  its  first  session,  passed  an  act,  approved 
August  7th,  1784,  ratifying  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  continuing 
in  force  the  territorial  government,  and  by  an  act  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  sixth  Congress,  approved  April  28,  1800, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  accept  for  the 
general  government  the  session  of  jurisdiction  of  this  territory 
west  of  Pennsylvania,  commonly  called  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Connecticut,  and  by  said  act  confirmed  the  title  to  the  soil  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  authorized  and  directed  the  President  to 
issue  a  patent  to  the  Governor  of  that  State  for  the  territory 
embraced  within  the  boundaries  aforesaid.  On  the  10th  of  July 
following,  the  Governor  of  the  territory,  by  his  proclamation, 
established  the  county  of  Trumbull,  which  substantially  embraced 
within  its  limits  all  of  said  reserved  tract.  The  Connecticut  Land 
Company  after  its  purchase  took  immediate  steps  to  have  its  land 
survej'ed,  and  in  1796  sent  out  a  surveying  part}T,  at  whose  head 
was  General  Moses  Cleaveland,  to  perform  the  work.     As  before 
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stated,  this  part}-  arrived  and  established  at  the  lake  a  point  in  the 
line  of  the  boundary  between  this  reserved  tract  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  purpose  to  give  any  his- 
tory of  that  survey,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  in  connection  with  the 
laying  out  of  this  cit}'.  The  plan  of  the  survey  was  first  to  estab- 
lish the  dividing  line  between  the  tract  and  Pennsylvania,  then  to 
establish  the  southern  boundary  line,  being  the  41st  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  then  to  lay  off  on  this  line  ranges  of  townships 
containing  25  square  miles,  the  ranges  numbering  upwards  west- 
wardly,  and  the  townships  northwardly.  That  portion  of  the 
surveying  party,  whose  duty  was  to  run  the  southern  boundary, 
having  proceeded  on  that  line  sixty  miles  westwardly,  being  the 
west  line  of  the  12th  range,  then  ran  the  west  line  thereof  north 
to  the  lake,  and  arrived  here  at  Cleveland  on  the  22d  clay  of  July, 
1796,  where  nearly  the  whole  party  were  reunited,  and  furnished 
with  supplies,  which  they  greatly  needed.  You  have  well  chosen 
this  same  day  of  the  month  as  your  anniversary  day.  When  this 
pai'ty  running  the  west  line  had  arrived  at  the  north  line  of  the 
sixth  township  of  the  12th  range  (Independence),  the}"  found  the 
course  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  passed  centrally  through 
that  township,  then  bore  substantially  a  due  northerly  course  to 
the  lake,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Company,  the 
west  line  of  this  range  was  not  further  prolonged  on  its  course,  but 
they  went  eastwardly  to  the  river  for  the  rest  of  the  distance,  mak- 
ing the  Cuyahoga  Puver  the  west  boundary  to  the  lake,  and  the  next 
township,  which  was  Cleveland,  therefore,  according  to  the  survey, 
became  the  seventh  township  of  the  twelfth  range,  although  a 
small  strip  near  the  lake  was  on  the  line  of  the  townships  num- 
bered eight.  When  General  Cleaveland  examined  the  situation, 
with  the  prescience  of  a  leader  of  men,  he  saw  that  this  pla- 
teau at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the  lake  was  the  true  site 
for  a  city,  and  he  directed  his  surveyors  to  lay  out  here  a  plot  for 
the  same.  In  his  judgment  here  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  New-Connecticut,  which  was  to  arise  and  grow  on  this 
reserved  wilderness.  The  actual  surveying  work  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Augustus  Porter,  assisted  by  Seth  Pease  and  Amos 
Spafford    as    principal   surveyors.     The   area   selected    contained 
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about  520  acres,  and  was  divided  into  two  acre  lots,  220  in  num- 
ber, with  streets,  alleys,  and  public  grounds.  There  was  first  made 
a  rough  field  map  on  which  these  lots,  streets,  and  grounds  were 
marked  and  laid  out,  but  a  more  perfect  and  complete  map  was 
made  b}-  Seth  Pease  and  finished  before  the  1st  of  October  of 
that  year.  On  this  old  field  map,  there  was  written  in  fair  hand, 
as  well  to  perpetuate  the  General's  memory,  as  the  event  itself, 
"  The  City  of  Cleveland."  In  the  spelling,  the  letter  "  a  "  in  the 
first  syllable  always  used  by  the  General  himself,  was  omitted, 
which  letter  was  not  used  in  the  English  District  of  that  name, 
called  by  the  old  Saxon  invaders  Clif-londe,  which  was  the  origin 
of  the  cognomen,  and  it  has  generally  been  omitted  by  the  family 
to  which  the  General  belonged.  There  was  a  resurvey  of  the  plot 
by  Major  Spafford  in  1801,  who  had  assisted  in  the  original  survey. 
The  clearing  away  of  the  forest  and  other  causes  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  posts  and  monuments  originally  set  and  marked,  but 
he  had  before  him  the  original  minutes  and  survey,  and  no  sub- 
stantial change  was  made  by  him  in  the  lots  or  streets. 

The  streets  as  copied  from  Pease's  notes  and  minutes  are  as 
follows  : 

First,  Superior  street,  north  side  beginning  at  the  west  end,  where 
it  connects  with  Water  street  at  a  post  (from  said  post,  a  white  oak 
marked  D  bears  S  31°  E  dist.  21  links).  Thence  runs  N  56°  E 
(counting  from  the  true  meridian)  20  chains  to  the  Square. 
Thence  keeping  the  same  course  across  the  Square  to  a  corner  post 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Square  9  chains  50  links  (from  the  last  post 
a  white  oak  marked  F  bears  N  25°  west  24  links  dist).  Thence  N 
56°  E  20  chains  to  the  west  side  of  Erie  street  to  a  corner  post,  from 
which  W  oak  marked  R  bears  S  82°  W  dist.  46  links. 

N.  B.  This  street  is  200  links  in  width. 

Survey  of  Lake  street  north  side,  beginning  at  the  west  end  at 
Water  street  at  a  corner  post,  (from  which  a  whitewood  tree  marked 
H  bears  S  31°  E  dist.  31  links).  Thence  runs  N  56°  E  24  chains  to  the 
west  side  of  Ontario  street  to  a  corner  post,  from  which  a  black 
oak  marked  J  bears  N  42°  E  distant  38  links.  Thence  across  sd. 
street  150  links  to  a  post,  from  which  a  white  oak  marked  K  bears 
N  22°  W  distant  24  links.     Thence  to  the  west  side  of  Erie  street 
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24  chains  to  a  corner  post   from  which  a  white  oak  marked  N 
bears  69°  W  45  links  distant.     This  street  is  150  links  in  width. 

Federal  street  is  parallel  to  Superior  street.  The  south  side  of 
Federal  street  is  half  way  from  Superior  street  to  Lake  street ;  it 
begins  on  Erie  street  and  runs  56°  E  to  the  east  line  of  the  city 
limits.     Its  length  is  1800  links,  and  its  width  150  links. 

A  description  of  Huron  street.  It  is  parallel  to  Superior  street, 
and  distant  from  it  20  chains.  Its  width  is  150  links,  its  length 
from  the  east  line  of  the  city  to  Erie  is  18  chains  ;  afterwards  there 
was  a  triangular  piece  taken  off'  from  lot  No.  97  to  connect  sd.  with 
Ontario  above  the  bank.  The  north  side  of  Huron  from  Ontario 
to  the  river  is  745  links.  The  south  side  of  Huron  street  to  Miami 
is  16  chains,  and  from  Miami  street  to  the  river  12  chains  50  links. 

Ohio  street  is  parallel  to  Huron  street,  and  is  distant  from  it  20 
chains.  The  whole  length  is  from  Miami  street  to  Erie  street  16 
chains  ;  its  width  is  150  links  or  6  rods. 

The  description  of  Erie  street.  East  side.  The  distance  from 
the  south  line  of  the  city  limits  to  Huron  street  is  31  chains  50 
links,  and  from  Huron  street  to  Federal  street  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  lake  shore  is  17  chains  25  links.  West  side.  The 
distance  from  the  south  line  of  the  city  to  Ohio  street  10  chains; 
from  Ohio  street  to  Huron  street  is  20  chains  ;  from  Huron  street 
to  Superior  street  is  20  chains ;  from  Superior  street  to  Lake 
street  is  20  chains  3  links  ;  from  Lake  street  to  the  top  of  the  banks 
of  the  lake  shore  is  708  links  ;  below  the  banks  not  measured. 
This  street  lieth  at  right  angles  with  Superior  street.  That  is  N 
34°  W  or  S  34°  E.  The  whole  length  from  the  south  line  of  the 
city  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Lake  is  83  chains  68  links.  The 
width  of  the  street  is  150  links. 

Ontario  street.  East  side  from  Huron  street  to  the  Square  is 
14  chains  ;  from  the  Square  to  Lake  street  is  16  chains ;  from  Lake 
street  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Lake  shore  is  7  chains.  West 
side  from  Huron  street  to  Maiden  Lane  is  8  chains  55  links  ;  from 
Maiden  Lane  to  the  Square  is  6  chains  70  links  ;  from  the  Square 
to  Lake  street  is  16  chains  ;  from  Lake  street  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  Lake  shore  is  7  chains  62  links.  The  course  of 
Ohio  street  is  N  34°  W  or  S  34°  E  and  150  links  in  width. 
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Miami  street  connects  the  west  end  of  Ohio  street  with  Huron 
street  and  is  parallel  to  Erie  street.  The  length  is  20  chains,  and 
its  width  150  links. 

Water  street.  East  side  from  Superior  street  to  Lake  street  is  20 
chains ;  from  Lake  street  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Lake  shore 
is  8  chains  50  links.  West  side,  from  Superior  street  to  Mandrake 
Lane  is  15  chains  ;  from  Mandrake  Lane  to  Bath  street  is  13  chains 
12  links.     The  width  is  150  links.     Its  course  is  N  34°  W  or  S  34°  E. 

Survey  of  Mandrake  Lane.  West  side  beginning  at  Water  street, 
and  run  by  lot  No.  197  S  50°  W  5  chains  72  links  ;  thence  S  6°  E 
5  chains  61  links  to  Union  street.  South  east  side  beginning  at 
Water  street  and  run  S  56°  W  5  chains  IS  links.  Thence  S  6°  E 
484  links  to  Union  Lane.     The  width  of  the  street  is  100  links. 

Surve}r  of  Union  Lane.  North  side  beginning  at  the  south  end  of 
Water  street  west  side  and  run  N  80°  40'  W  316  links  to  a  post ; 
thence  N  56°  50'  W  863  links  to  a  post ;  thence  S  77°  20'  W  200 
links  to  a  post,  where  it  connects  with  Mandrake  Lane,  thence 
S  77°  20'  W  across  the  end  of  Mandrake  Lane  101  links.  Thence 
S  56°  W  167  links  to  the  river.  The  width  of  this  Lane  is  100 
links. 

Surve}'  of  Vineyard  Lane.  West  side  beginning  at  an  angle  formed 
by  the  continuation  of  Water  street  west  side  and  Superior  street 
south  side ;  thence  running  S  8°  20'  W  435  links  to  a  white  oak  ; 
thence  S  24°  W  12  chains  to  a  post ;  thence  S  66°  E  128  links  to  the 
river. 

N.  B.  The  road  is  laid  100  links  wide ;  also  a  reserve  is  made  for  a 
landing  place  at  the  river  6  rods,  immediately  east  of  the  last 
described  line  ;  likewise  the  last  mentioned  post  is  distant  N  14° 
30'  to  150  links  from  a  stake  set  at  the  end  of  the  17th  course 
Cuyahoga  Traverse. 

In  the  old  field  map,  the  name  of  Superior  street  was  first  written 
"  Broad,"  Ontario  "  Court,"  and  Miami  "  Deer,"  but  these  words 
were  crossed  with  ink,  and  the  same  names  written  as  given  in 
Pease's  map  and  minutes.  In  Spafford's  map,  "  Maiden  Lane," 
which  led  from  Ontario  street  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  Vineyard 
Lane,  was  omitted,  and  the  same  was  never  worked  or  used. 
Spafford  also  laid  out  Superior  Lane,  which  was  not  on  the  Pease 
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map,  which  has  since  been  widened,  and  become  that  portion  of 
Superior  street  from  Water  down  the  hill  to  the  river.  "Bath 
street "  is  not  described  in  the  Pease  minutes,  but  is  laid  out  on  the 
map,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes,  and  the  boundaries  and 
extent  appear  on  the  map.  The  Square  also  is  not  described  in 
the  Pease  minutes,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  description  of  Ontario 
and  Superior  streets,  and  is  marked  and  laid  out  on  the  map. 
In  Spafford's  minutes  the  Square  is  thus  described :  "  The  Square 
is  laid  out  at  the  intersection  of  Superior  street  and  Ontario  street, 
and  contains  ten  acres.  The  center  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads  is  the  exact  center  of  the  Square."  These  surveys,  the 
laying  out  of  the  lots  bounding  on  the  Square,  their  adoption  by 
the  Land  Compan}T,  the  subsequent  sale  by  said  Company  of  the 
surrounding  lots  abutting  upon  it,  make  the  "  Square  "  as  much  land 
devoted  to  public  use  as  the  streets  themselves,  and  forever  forbids 
the  same  being  given  up  to  private  uses.  The  easterly  line  of  the  city 
was  the  east  line  of  one  tier  of  lots,  beyond  Erie  street,  coinciding 
with  the  present  line  of  Canfield  street.  The  east  line  began  at 
the  lake,  and  extended  southerly  one  tier  of  lots  south  of  Ohio 
street.  The  line  then  ran  to  the  river,  down  the  river  skipping  the 
lower  bend  of  the  river  to  Vineyard  Lane,  thence  along  Vineyard 
Lane  to  the  junction  of  Water  with  Superior  street,  thence  to  the 
river,  thence  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Superior  street,  as  the 
survey  shows,  was  132  feet  in  width,  the  other  streets  99  feet.  It 
is  hardly  possibly  to  fully  appreciate  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of 
this  leader  of  the  surveying  party.  With  full  consciousness  of 
what  would  arise  in  its  future  growth,  he  knew  the  city  would 
have  a  suburban  population,  and  he  directed  the  immediate  outlying 
land  to  be  laid  off  in  ten  acre  lots,  and  the  rest  of  the  township 
into  100  acre  lots,  instead  of  the  larger  tracts  into  which  the  other 
townships  were  divided.  The  next  year,  the  ten  acre  lots  were 
surveyed  and  laid  out.  They  extended  on  the  east  to  the  line  of 
what  is  now  Willson  avenue,  and  on  the  south  to  the  top  of  the 
brow  of  the  ravine  formed  by  Kingsbury  Run,  and  extended  west- 
wardly  to  the  river  bank.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  topography  of 
the  place,  some  of  the  two  acre  lots  had  more  and  others  less  than 
the  named  quantity  of  land,  and  the  same  occurred  in  the  survey 
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and  laying  out  of  the  ten  acre  lots.  The  flats  were  not  surveyed 
off'  into  lots,  and  there  was  an  unsurveyed  strip  between  the  west 
line  of  the  ten  acre  lots  and  the  river,  above  and  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Kingsbury  Run,  running  south  to  a  point  west  of  hundred 
acre  lot  278.  Three  streets  were  laid  out  through  the  ten  acre  lots, 
each  99  feet  in  width  to  correspond  with  the  cit}r  streets,  called  the 
South,  Middle  and  North  Highway.  The  southerly  one  becoming 
Kinsman  street,  the  Middle,  Euclid  street  at  its  intersection  with 
Huron  ;  the  southerly  one  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
Kinsman,  the  east  township  of  the  seventh  line  of  townships,  was 
at  a  very  early  period  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  population. 
The  Middle  was  called  Euclid,  because  that  was  the  name  of  the 
next  township  east.  The  North  Highway  was  a  continuation  of 
Federal  street,  but  changed  to  St.  Clair,  after  the  name  of  the 
territorial  governor,  whose  name,  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers,  was 
a  synon}'m  of  Federal. 

Owing  to  the  apparently  poor  character  of  the  soil  upon  the  lake 
shore,  the  great  bod}*  of  early  emigrants  pushed  on  into  the 
interior,  and  for  man}'  }*ears  there  were  only  a  few  struggling 
settlements  to  be  found  on  the  site  of  the  future  city.  But  the 
general  population  of  the  territory  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
seventh  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  by  an  act  approved  April  30th, 
1802,  enabled  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  for  a  State  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  States.  The  western  boundarj*  of  the 
State  was  the  same  as  originally  established  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  but  the  northern  boundary  was  a  line  intersecting  the  same 
drawn  through  the  southerl}-  extreme  of  lake  Michigan,  running 
east  after  its  intersection  until  it  intersected  lake  Erie,  and  thence 
through  lake  Erie  to  the  Penns}dvania  line.  The  convention  was 
authorized  by  said  act  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  within  that  month,  and  on  the  29th  day 
thereof,  they  had  completed  and  signed  their  constitution,  and 
thereupon  Ohio  became  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the 
same  year,  1802,  agreeable  to  an  order  of  the  Territorial  Court  of 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  the  inhabitants  of  this  township  called 
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Cleveland,  met  at  the  house  of  James  Kingsbury,  on  the  5th  day 
of  April,  and  organized  a  Township  government  by  choosing 
Rudolphus  Edwards  as  chairman,  and  Nathaniel  Doan  as  clerk,  and 
elected  as  Township  trustees  Amos  Spafford,  Timothy  Doan,  and 
W.  TV.  Williams.  They  also  elected  the  then  usual  Township 
officers,  appraisers,  supervisors  of  highways,  fence  viewers  and 
constables,  and  thus  began  the  corporate  existence  of  Cleveland. 
The  Township  jurisdiction  then  extended  over  a  large  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  afterwards  curtailed  by  the  organization  of 
new  townships. 

December  31st,  1805,  the  General  x\ssembly  passed  an  act  for 
the  division  of  Trumbull  county,  whereb}*  Geauga  county  was 
established,  which  embraced  all  of  Trumbull  county  east  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  and  north  of  the  fifth  range  of  townships.  In  the 
same  act  provision  was  made  for  the  future  organization  of  Cuya- 
hoga count}',  and  by  an  act  passed  January  16th,  1810,  Cuyahoga 
county  was  established.  It  embraced  all  the  territory  now  within 
its  limits  east  of  the  river,  including  Willoughby,  which  was  long 
afterwards  annexed  to  Lake  county,  and  on  the  west  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  Medina  and  Lorain  counties,  for  which  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  future  organization,  and  which  were  after- 
wards established.  It  would  be  too  much  of  detail  to  give  any 
history  of  the  township  ;  but  I  notice  that  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  highways  chosen  at  the  first  election  was  Samuel  Huntington, 
who  was  the  same  }Tear  elected  as  delegate  to  the  State  Convention, 
the  first  Senator  elected  from  Trumbull  county,  afterwards  chosen 
Supreme  Judge,  and  subsequently  elected  Governor  of  the  State. 
Stanley  Griswold  also  was  Town  Clerk,  but  soon  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  Ohio, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  appointed  by  the  President,  Judge  of 
the  northwest  territory.  On  the  2nd  day  of  March  1799  Congress 
divided  the  northwest  territory  into  custom  collection  districts,  the 
Erie  district  including  the  shores  of  lake  Erie  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  to  the  Maumee  river,  then  called  the  Miami  of  the  lake, 
and  the  port  of  entry  was  ordered  to  be  established  at  said  Miami 
river,  or  near  Sandusky;  and  two  ports  of  delivery  were  also  author- 
ized.    The  eigth  Congress  at  its  2nd  session,  on  the  3rd  day  of 
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March  1805  divided  this  district,  making  the  west  boundary 
thereof  the  Vermillion  river,  and  authorized  the  President  by 
proclamation  to  designate  the  port  of  entry.  This  was  done  by 
the  President,  and  he  designated  Cleveland  as  such  port  of  entry, 
but  no  authoritative  date  of  that  proclamation  can  be  found  in 
Cleveland,  as  the  records  of  the  office  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
but  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1806,  Judge  John  Walworth  was 
commissioned  collector  of  the  district.  On  the  15th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1814,  the  Township  of  Newburgh  was  organized  from  the  ter- 
ritor}r  of  this  original  seventh  Township  of  the  12th  Range,  the 
north  line  thereof  being  a  prolongation  of  the  original  north  line 
of  the  seventh  Township  till  it  reached  the  ten  acre  lots  ;  thence 
south  and  west  on  the  line  of  the  ten  acre  lots  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  100  acre  lot  278.  It  embraced  within  its  limits  the 
residences  of  those  then  important  citizens,  James  Kingsbury, 
Erastus  Miles,  and  Rudolphus  Edwards.  Indeed,  Newburgh  town- 
ship, for  a  considerable  period,  was  the  more  important  place,  as 
water  power  was  to  be  found  there,  and  a  good  mill  had  been  built. 
Most  of  }'ou  doubtless  remember  in  former  days  the  sneer  of  our 
rival  cities  on  the  lake  shore,  who  described  Cleveland  as  the  town 
on  the  lake  six  miles  from  Newburgh.  The  prejudices  of  the  emi- 
grants against  the  soil  gradually  disappeared  as  its  capacities 
became  known,  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  began  to  pre- 
vail. Its  being  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  its  location  as 
the  county  seat,  all  tended  to  increase  the  population,  and  on  the 
23rd  da}r  of  December  1814,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  following, 
"  To  incorporate  the  Village  of  Cleveland,  in  the  County  of  Cuya- 
hoga." The  boundaries  of  the  village  are  described  in  the  act  as 
so  much  of  the  City  plat  of  Cleveland,  in  the  Township  of  Cleve- 
land and  County  of  Cuyahoga,  as  lies  northwarclby  of  Huron  street 
so-called,  and  westwardly  of  Erie  street  so-called,  in  said  city  plat 
as  originally  laid  out  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Compan}',  according 
to  the  minutes  and  survey  and  map  thereof  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  said  County  of  Cuyahoga.  Agreeable  to  said  act,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  1815,  twelve  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
village  met,  and  unanimously  elected  Alfred  Kelley  as  President, 
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Horace  Perry  Recorder,  Alonzo  Carter  Treasurer,  John  A.  Kelley 
Marshal,  George  Wallace  and  John  Riddle  Assessors,  Samuel 
Williamson,  David  Long,  and  Nathan  Perry,  Trustees. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  in  our  narrative,  to  consider  the  situation 
of  affairs  at  the  time  the  General  Assembly  enacted  the  law  incor- 
porating the  village.  The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
declared  on  the  18th  of  June  1812,  was  still  raging,  although  in 
fact  on  the  next  day  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, but  owing  to  the  slowness  of  communication,  for  some  time 
this  was  not  known,  and  after  the  actual  signing  of  the  treaty, 
naval  engagements  took  place,  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought.  At  the  time  this  legislature  assembled  to  act  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  the  war  was  in  full  progress.  During  all  the 
previous  Summer  the  great  navjT  of  our  then  enem}T  kept  the  sea- 
board coast  in  constant  alarm,  and  actually  landed  a  force  on  the 
Maryland  shore,  which  ravaged  the  country,  and  captured  and 
burned  the  capitol  of  the  nation.  All  along  the  Canadian  border, 
on  both  sides  troops  were  stationed  and  occasionally  fierce  and 
bloody  attacks  were  made  by  the  respective  forces  over  the  lines. 
The  great  forests  of  the  northwest  were  filled  with  savage  Indians, 
who  hung  upon  the  border  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the  horizon,  incensed 
perhaps  justly  by  the  greed  of  advancing  emigrants,  and  stimulated 
by  the  money  and  promises  of  the  enemy,  scalping  and  murdering 
any  unwary  settler,  and  ready  to  fall  on  any  undefended  settlement. 
Happily,  by  the  gallantry  of  Perry  and  his  brave  sailors,  the  naval 
banner  of  St.  George  had  been  hauled  down  and  surrendered  on  lake 
Erie,  and  over  its  waters  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  triumphantly. 

In  looking  over  the  acts  of  that  General  Assembly,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  war.  They  were 
proceeding  to  enact  laws  the  same  as  if  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.  Among  other  acts  passed,  I  find  those,  regulating  the 
course  of  descents  and  distribution  of  personal  estates,  to  establish 
churches  and  library  associations,  to  prevent  injury  by  dogs,  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  courts,  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers,  and  many  others,  indicating  a  well  ordered  civil 
society.     There  is,  however,  an  undertone  discoverable  from  the 
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act  to  levy  and  collect  the  direct  tax  apportioned  that  year  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  bjT  the  General  Government,  and  the  act  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  militia.  The  State  had  been  divided  into  brigade 
and  regimental  divisions,  and  to  each  regiment  there  was  author- 
ized one  company  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery ;  and  every  able 
bodied  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  either  residing  in,  or 
coming  within  the  State,  was  obliged  to  enroll  himself  in  the  militia, 
if  not  a  member  of  a  cavalr}'  or  artiller}'  company ;  and  within 
twelve  months  after  such  enrollment,  and  sooner,  if  notified,  pro- 
vide and  equip  himself  with  a  good  musket  and  baj'onet,  fusee  or 
rifle,  a  knapsack  and  blankets,  and  two  spare  flints,  a  pouch  with  a 
box  therein  containing  not  less  than  24  cartridges,  suited  to  the 
bore  of  his  musket  or  fusee,  each  cartridge  to  contain  a  proper 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  or  pouch  and  powder  horn  with  24 
balls  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  rifle,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  well  expressed  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  referring  to  the  situation,  wherein  they 
declared  :  "  We  will  suffer  every  hardship,  submit  to  every  privation 
in  support  of  our  country's  right  and  honor  ;  though  we  love  peace 
and  invoke  its  blessings,  yet  we  will  not  shrink  from  the  dangers  of 
war." 

Indeed,  the  State  of  Ohio  was  formed  b}'  no  ordinary  race  of 
men.  The  constitution  which  the}'  adopted  was  made  and  per- 
fected within  the  short  space  of  29  days,  and  it  was  the  purest 
and  most  remarkable  constitution  for  a  representative  government, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  adopted.  The  whole  leg- 
islative power  of  the  State  was  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  ; 
the  Governor  had  no  part  in  the  legislative  voice,  but  was  merely 
the  executive  officer  ;  nor  was  there  any  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
preside  over  the  Senate  ;  the  judiciary  also  were  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  to  hold  their  offices  for  brief  terms,  or  so  long 
as  they  should  well  behave.  The  early  emigration  to  Ohio  repre- 
sented in  its  composition  fully  and  adequately  the  spirit  of  the 
Union.  On  her  fruitful  soil  the  culled  grain  from  New  England, 
the  Middle  States,  and  the  South  was  sown,  and  the  product  was  a 
race  of  giants.  If  these  emigrants  were  not  versed  in  the  learning 
of  universities  and  colleges,  the}-  had  been  educated  at  a  higher 
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academy.  The  prominent  elder  men  had  been  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  young  men  had  graduated  in  that  school  of 
self-sacrifice,  nobleness  and  exalted  patriotism,  which  eminently 
fitted  them  to  become  the  founders  and  builders  of  a  State.  In 
looking  back  to  that  period,  they  seem  to  resemble  in  appearance 
the  great  trees  of  the  virgin  forest  which  covered  the  land,  and  not 
the  smaller  timber  of  a  second  growth.  It  may  be  Ohio  vaunteth 
herself,  but  not  unseemly. 

To  resume  our  narration  of  the  village  history,  the  Council  of  the 
village  immediately  organized,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  ordi- 
nary municipal  control  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  corporate 
limits.  For  several  years  the  officers  of  the  corporation  were,  as  at 
first,  unanimously  elected  ;  but  as  numbers  increased,  often  more 
than  one  ticket  was  in  the  field.  On  the  15th  day  of  October,  1815, 
upon  the  petition  of  John  A.  Ackley,  Levi  Johnson,  and  others, 
the  Council  laid  out  and  established  Bank,  Seneca,  and  Wood  streets 
from  Superior  street  to  the  lake ;  also  St.  Clair  street,  which  was 
extended  to  the  river.  A  jog  was  made  at  Erie  from  Federal 
street,  undoubtedly  from  the  fact  that  a  continuation  of  that  old 
street  on  its  original  line  to  the  river  would  have  destroyed  the 
lots  fronting  on  Mandrake  Lane.  Also  Euclid  street  was  then 
established,  from  the  Square  to  Huron  street,  the  space  between 
that  point  and  the  old  middle  highway  being  in  the  Township. 
That  street  in  the  early  days,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was 
by  no  means  a  popular  highway.  Stretching  along  at  the  southerly 
side  of  the  ridge,  it  was  the  receptacle  of  all  the  surface  waters  of 
the  region  about  it,  and  during  much  of  the  time  was  covered  with 
water,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  was  too  muddy  for  ordinary 
travel.  Diamond  street,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  also  laid  out 
around  the  Square. 

Many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  vil- 
lage might  be  re-called  from  the  records  of  the  village  Council.  I 
noticed  among  other  things,  that  in  1817  the  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  to  reimburse  25  citizens,  who  had  subscribed  in  all  $198 
towards  the  building  of  a  school-house,  by  giving  them  orders  on 
the  treasurer,  payable  in  three  years.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  city 
orders  were  the  currency  of  that  period,  for  in  the  previous  year  the 
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village  had  authorized  the  issue  of  orders  on  the  treasurer,  but  with 
a  proviso  limiting  the  amount  to  double  the  funds  in  the  treasury, 
and  in  the  following  year,  to  provide  small  change,  orders  were 
authorized  to  be  issued  in  small  sums  to  any  person  depositing 
with  the  treasurer  good,  sound  bank  bills  or  specie,  but  not  to  exceed 
$100  to  any  one  person.  In  1829,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees,  a  fire-engine  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  $285,  for  which 
a  treasury  order  was  issued  in  payment.  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  piece  of  extravagance,  and  at  the  next  election  the  dissenting 
trustee  was  reelected  with  an  entire  new  board  of  officers ;  but  the 
usefulness  of  the  machine  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase,  and 
subsequently  the  trustee  who  was  most  active  in  the  matter,  was 
made  president,  and  reelected  till  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher 
office.  In  1832  active  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  "Indian"  Cholera,  as  it  was  called,  a  Board  of  Health  was 
appointed,  and  vigorous  sanitary  action  taken.  A  quarantine  was 
established  and  a  hospital  provided  for  strangers  or  emigrants 
coming  into  the  village  attacked  with  the  disease.  In  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  the  scourge  came  and  for  sometime  was  quite  destruc- 
tive, as  it  was  in  all  the  lake  towns.  Among  others  who  held  the 
office  of  President  was  Leonard  Case,  and  Reuben  Wood,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  the  State,  was  both  Recorder  and 
President. 

The  time  when  the  village  was  incorporated,  notwithstanding 
the  war,  was  one  of  rapid  development  of  the  State.  By  that  same 
General  Assembly  the  towns  of  Cincinnati,  Circleville,  Portsmouth, 
and  Urbana  were  also  incorporated.  The  ten  years  immediately 
following  the  war  were  barren  of  great  events,  3-et,  owing  to  the 
financial  difficulties  and  other  incidents  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  there  was  a  large  emigration  to 
Ohio,  which  offered  to  the  active  and  enterprising  cheap  land  and 
fruitful  soil.  In  the  decade  from  1810  to  1820  the  population  of 
the  State  doubled,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to 
over  half  a  million.  The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  moved 
and  stimulated  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  in  1820  legislation  was 
commenced  looking  towards  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  February  24th,   1825,   an 
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act  was  passed  for  the  construction  of  the  work.  The  northern 
terminus  was  located  at  Cleveland,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Alfred  Kelley,  seconded  by  his  fellow  citizens  ;  and  in  that  year 
the  great  Governor  of  New  York  came  to  Ohio  to  inaugurate  the 
work,  when  the  ground  was  first  broken,  DeWitt  Clinton  himself 
handling  the  spade.  Its  construction  was  rapidly  pushed  forward, 
and  it  was  ready  for  navigation  in  the  year  1827,  under  the  honest 
and  able  management  of  Alfred  Kelley,  who  was  acting  commis- 
sioner during  the  period  of  its  construction. 

Although  Cleveland  had  long  been  a  port  of  entry,  there  was  a 
heavy  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  greatly  impeded  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  The  18th  Congress,  however,  at  its  second 
session,  by  an  act  passed  March  3rd,  1825,  appropriated  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  building  of  a  pier  at  Cleveland.  The  work  was 
immediately  commenced,  subsequent  appropriations  were  made, 
a  new  channel  for  the  river  cut  into  the  lake,  piers  built  and  com- 
pleted in  1828,  so  that  there  was  a  good  channel  of  at  least  ten 
feet  in  depth.  These  two  improvements  gave  the  village  a  strong 
impetus,  and  from  that  time  the  population  has  steadily  increased. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1829,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
extending  the  village  boundaries,  and  all  the  land  lying  on  the 
river  from  the  southerly  line  of  Huron  street  down  the  river  to  a 
point  12  rods  westerly  of  the  junction  of  Vineyard  Lane  with  the 
road  leading  from  the  village  to  Brooklyn,  thence  west  parallel  with 
said  road  to  the  river,  and  down  the  river  to  the  old  village  line, 
was  annexed  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  1834,  another  act  was 
passed,  again  extending  the  village  boundaries,  which  added  all  the 
two  acre  lots  east  of  Erie  street,  the  tier  south  of  Ohio  street,  and 
a  parcel  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  original  plat,  which  was 
not  originally  surveyed  or  laid  off.  I  notice  that  this  last  piece  of 
land,  called  Case's  Point,  was  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  until  the  first  day  of  January  following.  And  on  the  fifth  day 
of  March  1836,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  City  of  Cleveland  was 
passed,  which  changed  the  village  to  a  city. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  territory,  which  was  therebj' 
declared  to  be  a  city,  and  "  the  inhabitants  thereof  created  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  City  of  Cleveland." 
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"  Beginning  at  low  water  mark  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  at  the 
most  northeastwardly  corner  of  Cleveland,  ten  acre  lot  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  running  thence  on  the  dividing 
line  between  lots  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  one 
hundred  and  forty,  numbers  one  hundred  and  seven  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eight,  numbers  eighty  and  eighty-one,  numbers  fifty-five 
and  fifty-six,  numbers  thirty-one  and  thirty-two,  and  numbers  six 
and  seven  of  the  ten  acre  lots  to  the  south  line  of  the  ten  acre  lots, 
thence  on  the  south  line  of  the  ten  acre  lots  to  the  Cuyahoga 
River  ;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  west 
pier  of  the  harbor,  thence  to  the  township  line  between  Brooklyn 
and  Cleveland,  thence  on  that  line  northwardly  to  the  county  line, 
thence  eastwardly  with  said  line  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  place 
of  beginning  ;  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

The  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  city  fell  on  a  line  which  would  now 
be  described  as  a  line  through  Perry  street  north  to  the  lake,  and 
south  to  the  southerly  line  of  the  ten-acre  lots.  In  the  meantime 
the  Village  Council  in  1820  laid  out  Seneca  south  of  Superior  and 
Michigan  to  intersect  it,  and  the  next  year  Michigan  was  extended 
to  Vineyard  Lane.  In  1827  Champlainst.  was  laid  out,  and  in  1828 
Prospect  street  east  of  Ontario.  Michigan  street  now  soon  became 
the  fashionable  street.  Following  the  la}'ing  out  of  these  new 
streets  came  the  allotments  of  the  original  two-acre  lots.  On 
January  12th,  1833,  Alfred  Kelley  made  an  allotment  of  lots 
191-2-3,  which  lay  immediately  south  of  Bath  street  and  west  of 
Water.  In  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Richard 
Hilliard,  Edmund  Clark,  and  James  S.  Clark  made  the  center 
allotment,  which  embraced  all  the  land  in  the  first  bend  of  the 
river.  In  April  1834,  Leonard  Case  allotted  the  ten-acre  lot  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  old  plat,  and  widened  the  Newburgh  road, 
as  it  was  called,  now  Broadway,  from  its  width  as  a  State  road  of 
66  feet  to  99  feet,  to  correspond  with  Ontario  street  as  originally 
laid  out.  In  the  same  year,  John  M.  Woolsey  allotted  all  the  two- 
acre  lots  south  of  Superior  and  west  of  Erie.  In  November  1835, 
Lee  Canfield,  Sheldon  Pease,  and  others  allotted  the  two-acre  lots 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cit}'  plat,  and  also  the  adjoining  ten- 
acre  lots  by  their  plat  they  laid  out  and  dedicated  Clinton  Park. 
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Between  this  park  and  the  lake  the}-  built  for  that  day  fine  houses 
with  a  double  front,  facing  the  lake  to  the  north  and  the  park  to 
the  south,  expecting,  no  doubt,  the  fashionable  population  would 
choose  that  section  to  build  their  palatial  mansions.  In  January 
1836,  Ashbel  W.  Walworth  and  Thomas  Kelley  allotted  the  two- 
acre  lots  south  of  Ohio  street,  and  also  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
adjoining  and  reaching  to  the  river,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old 
unsurveyed  parcel,  but  generally  known  as  hundred-acre  lot  487. 
But  in  this  growth  and  expansion  the  new  city  was  not  without  an 
active  and  determined  rival.  In  1833,  some  enterprising  residents 
of  Brooklyn,  associating  with  a  number  of  Buffalo  capitalists, 
purchased  a  tract  of  about  eighty  acres,  bounded  south  by  Detroit 
street,  west  by  the  river,  and  north  by  the  township  line,  and  laid 
the  same  out  into  lots,  blocks  and  streets,  and  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  "The  Buffalo  Company  Purchase."  In  1835,  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  owning  a  farm  immediately  west  of  this  allotment, 
laid  the  same  out  into  lots  and  streets,  which  is  still  known  as  the 
Taylor  farm  allotment.  His  son,  a  well  known  and  honored  citizen 
still  resides  on  one  of  the  lots  bearing  as  his  Christian  name 
DeWitt  Clinton.  In  1836,  Richard  Lord  and  Josiah  Barber 
allotted  the  land  immediatel}-  south  of  these  two  plats.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  the  matter  of  city  organization,  these  residents  in  that 
part  of  Brooklyn  township  also  procured  the  passage  of  an  act 
incorporating  themselves  into  a  city,  including  these  allotments, 
and  some  other  outl}Ting  lands  in  the  township  of  Brooklyn,  and 
gave  to  their  new  city  the  high  sounding  name,  "  The  Cit}r  of 
Ohio."  There  is  some  rather  interesting  history  connected  with 
the  organization  of  that  cit}-.  The  Cleveland  bill  was  pending  at 
the  same  time,  and  one  of  its  provisions  directed  the  village 
council  to  call  an  election  for  the  officers  of  the  new  corporation 
some  time  in  the  month  of  April  following,  which  was  the  usual 
month  for  holding  the  Spring  elections.  The  bill  for  the  City  of 
Ohio  authorized  and  directed  the  election  of  its  officers  to  be  held 
on  the  last  Monday  of  March,  and  their  bill  was  passed  and  took 
effect  on  the  third  da}7  of  March,  just  two  days  before  the  passage 
of  the  Cleveland  act,  and  their  election  was  held  on  said  last 
Monday  of  March.     In  some  manner,  "  they  gained  the  pole,"  and 
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won  by  a  head  the  heat  in  this  municipal  race,  and  became  a  full 
fledged  city,  while  Cleveland  yet  remained  a  village.  In  April 
1837,  James  S.  Clarke,  in  company  with  others,  allotted  nearly  all 
that  part  of  that  City  of  Ohio  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Barber 
&  Sons  allotment,  and  called  their  plat  "  Willeyville."  When  this 
gentleman  and  his  other  associates  had  made  the  allotment  of 
Cleveland  center,  as  it  was  called,  they  had  laid  out  Columbus 
street  from  the  north  line  to  the  river.  In  this  new  plat,  over  the 
river,  Columbus  street  was  laid  out  through  its  center  to  connect 
with  the  Wooster  and  Medina  Turnpike,  as  it  was  called,  at  the 
south  line  of  the  Cit}'  of  Ohio  ;  the  northern  end  of  said  street 
being  exactly  opposite  the  southern  end  of  the  Columbus  street  of 
the  other  plat.  This  Mr.  Clarke  also  erected  a  large  block  at  the 
northern  end  of  Columbus  street,  and  two  large  blocks  on  the 
opposite  corners  of  Prospect  street,  where  it  intersects  Ontario. 
The  proprieters  of  the  Buffalo  Company,  not  to  be  outdone,  had 
built  a  large  hotel  on  Main  street  in  their  allotment,  to  attract  the 
fashionable  travel  arriving  b}*  the  lake.  Mr.  Clarke  on  laying  out 
the  Willeyville  tract,  expended  a  large  amount  of  monev  in 
grading  the  hill,  which  brought  Columbus  street  down  to  the  river, 
and  had  a  bridge  built  over  the  river  connecting  his  street,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  traffic  and  travel  from  the  south  would  reach 
Cleveland  by  this  route,  and  be  brought  up  Michigan  street  "on 
account  of  its  easy  grade.  The  building  of  this  bridge  was  too 
much  for  the  excited  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Ohio.  Under  some 
fancied  claim  that  the  bridge  was  not  legally  located,  soon  after  its 
construction,  in  1837,  they  turned  out  in  large  numbers  for  the 
purpose*  of  tearing  down  and  destroying  the  bridge.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cleveland  rallied  to  the  rescue  under  their  valiant  marshal,  and 
for  a  short  time  a  bloody  riot  was  imminent,  but  better  counsels 
prevailed  ;  a  decree  from  the  Court  enjoining  any  interference  with 
the  bridge  was  obtained,  and  only  a  few  bloody  noses  were  the 
results  of  this  threatened  war.  Alas,  for  human  expectation  of 
wealth  based  on  the  inflation  of  paper~currenc}',  for  that  was  a 
period  of  great  expansion  of  the  paper  currenc}-  of  the  country. 
When  the  crash  happened,  which  is  always  in  such  cases  sure  to 
come,  Clarke  became  insolvent,  and  all  his  lots  and  blocks  were 
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sold  by  the  Sheriff.  In  like  manner,  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Buffalo  Company  became  bankrupt,  their  grand  hotel  remained 
tenantless,  and  when  I  visited  it  officially  in  1850,  its  walls  were 
badly  cracked,  and  it  was  occupied  as  a  cheap  tenement  house,  the 
only  remains  of  its  former  grandeur  was  its  magnificent  stairscase, 
and  the  only  souvenir  remaining  in  memory  that  I  was  able  to 
discover  was,  that  one  Daniel  Parish,  Esq.,  at  that  time  no  undis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  on  a  return  from  a 
wedding  journey  after  one  of  his  many  marriages,  had  led  thither 
as  the  abode  of  fashion,  his  beautiful,  if  not  blushing  bride.  The 
same  sad  fate  happened  to  the  grand  houses  opposite  Clinton 
Park.  One  was  drawn  off  on  to  another  street,  one  torn  down, 
and  I  think  the  remnants  of  one  still  remain  in  a  changed  condition 
as  the  sole  survivor  of  those  great  expectations. 

As  provided  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  village  council 
ordered  an  election  for  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1 836,  and  after  a  spirited  canvass,  the  following  ticket  was  elected  : 
John  W.  Willey,  mayor  ;  Richard  Hilliard,  Nicholas  Dockstader, 
and  Joshua  Mills,  aldermen  ;  Morris  Hepburn,  John  R.  St.  John, 
Wm.  V.  Craw,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews.  Henry  L.  Noble,  Edward 
Baldwin,  Aaron  Stickland,  Horace  Canfield,  and  Archibald  M.  T. 
Smith,  councilmen.  580  votes  were  cast  at  the  election,  and  the 
successful  candidate  for  mayor  had  quite  a  majority  over  his  dis- 
tinguished opponent  Leonard  Case.  This  vote  indicates  the  city's 
population  to  have  been  between  three  and  four  thousand.  When 
the  council  organized,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  was  elected  its  presid- 
ing officer.  Mr.  Hemy  B.  Payne  was  chosen  city  attorney,  and  also 
elected  clerk  of  the  council  ;  but  the  duties  of  that  office  were  per- 
formed by  another  person,  whose  beautiful  handwriting  appears  on  the 
first  journal  of  the  city,  which  is  signed  officially  by  Mr.  Payne,  who 
turned  over  his  salary  to  the  skillful  penman  performing  the  labor. 
The  act  by  which  the  city  was  incorporated  is  a  most  excellently 
drafted  instrument.  It  shows  on  the  part  of  its  author  a  clear 
understanding  of  municipal  rights  and  duties.  The  language  is 
clear  and  precise,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  it  bears  the 
impress  of  an  educated,  experienced  legal  mind.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  the  first  mayor,  and  I  may  add,  for  the  purpose 
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of  furnishing  the  basis  of  wise  city  legislation,  for  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  certainty,  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of 
the  municipal  codes  enacted  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. Among  other  provisions  of  this  instrument,  the  city 
was  authorized  to  levy  one  mill  on  the  dollar  in  addition  to  the 
general  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools  ;  and  it  also  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  "  A  Board  of  Managers  of  Common 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Cleveland."  From  this  has  grown  our  pres- 
ent public  school  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  they  possessed  for  lake  and  canal 
navigation,  the  citizens  of  the  cit}-  became  early  interested  in  rail- 
road enterprises.  On  the  third  of  March  1834,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act,  whereby  Aaron  Barker,  David  H.  Beardsley,  Truman 
P.  Handy,  John  W.  Allen,  Horace  Perry,  Lyman  Kendall,  and 
James  S.  Clarke,  together  with  those  who  should  become  stockhol- 
ders, were  created  a  body  corporate  by  "  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Newburgh  Railroad  Company,"  and  authorized  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  some  point  in  lot  number  413  in  New- 
burgh township,  to  the  harbor  in  Cleveland,  and  were  authorized 
also  to  transport  freight  and  passengers  on  this  road  "by  the 
power  and  force  of  steam,  animals,  or  other  mechanical  force,  or 
by  a  combination  of  them."  The  eastern  terminus  named  was  near 
a  stone  quarry  on  said  lot,  which  was  near  the  corner  of  the  four 
townships,  Newburg,  Warrensville,  Cleveland,  and  Euclid.  A  depot 
was  built  there,  and  the  neighboring  farm  lands  were  laid  into  lots. 
The  capital  stock  authorized  was  $50,000,  which  was  subscribed 
and  the  road  built,  Ahaz  Merchant  being  engineer  in  chief,  the 
track  being  laid  through  Euclid  street  and  across  the  Doan  brook 
up  to  the  quarry.  The  rails  wei'e  made  of  wood,  the  motive  force 
being  "animals  "  two- horse  power,  tandem  at  that.  It  was  laid  out 
along  the  south  to  the  west  side  of  the  square,  and  the  depot  was 
a  part  of  the  old  barn  of  the  then  Cleveland  Hotel,  where  the 
Forest  City  House  now  is.  This  road  did  not  exactly  reach  the 
harbor,  for  in  that  remote  stone  age  the  square  was  the  chief  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  freight  from  the  quarry.  It  was  operated  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  abandoned,  and  the  rotting  debris  for  a  long 
time  remained  a  nuisance  in  the  highway. 
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At  the  same  session,  however, nn  which  the  city  was  incorporated, 
acts  were  passed  to  incorporate  the  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  lead- 
ing from  the  east  line  of  the  State  through  the  lake  counties  to  the 
Maumee  river,  and  thence  to  the  State  line.  The  Cleveland  & 
'Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company,  leading  from  Cleveland  to  the  State 
line,  or  some  point  on  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  lead- 
ing from  Cleveland  through  Columbus  and  Wilmington  to  Cin- 
cinnati ;  The  Cleveland  and  Warren  Railroad  Company,  leading 
from  Cleveland  to  Warren,  and  the  Cleveland  &  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  to  lead  from  Cleveland  to  Ravenna  and  Portage  county. 
The  chief  offices  of  all  these  companies  was  this  city,  except  that 
of  the  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  which  was  located  in  the  City  of 
Ohio.  A  large  amount  of  subscription  was  obtained  to  the  stock 
of  this  company ;  it  also  obtained,  under  the  act  of  1837,  which 
authorized  the  State  to  loan  its  credit  to  railroads,  a  large 
advance  in  mone}*  from  the  State.  By  the  17th  section  of  its 
charter,  its  treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  orders,  and  under  this 
power,  it  issued  a  veiy  large  amount  of  orders  in  the  similitude  of 
bank  bills.  By  these  means,  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done 
towards  the  grading  and  superstructure.  But  the  collapse  which 
followed  that  period  of  inflation  carried  with  it  this  enterprise,  and 
in  1845  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  to  sell  out  the  whole  concern,  from  which  little,  if 
anything,  was  realized,  and  the  whole  thing  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Nothing  was  then  done  under  the  other  charters.  Some  few  persons 
still  keep,  as  a  souvenir  of  that  period,  the  bills  of  the  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  on  whose  face  is  beautifully  engraved  a  railroad 
train  at  full  speed,  and  in  contrast  below  it  the  graceful  form  of  a 
flying  deer. 

The  condition  of  the  lake  shore,  from  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  and  the  springs  in  the  bank,  was  always  a  matter  of 
interest,  and  sometimes  of  alarm,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  in  1837  an  act  was  passed,  incorporating  the  Lake  Shore 
Company,  authorizing  them  to  protect  the  lake  bank  from  caving 
and  sliding,  and  as  a  means  of  remuneration,  to  build  wharves  and 
piers  along  the  shore,  and  the  city,  in  its  corporate  character,  was 
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authorized  to  become  a  member  of  that  corporation.  I  cannot 
learn  that  anything  was  done  under  this  authority  ;  but  afterwards 
the  cit}'  employed  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  at  a  large  expense,  to 
pile  certain  portions  of  the  lake  front,  and  afterwards,  when  rail- 
roads were  built,  for  their  own  protection,  they  continued  this 
system  of  piling,  b}'  which  the  banks  have  been  protected  from 
caving  and  sliding.  The  City  of  Ohio,  not  to  be  outdone,  in  the 
same  year  this  Lake  Shore  Company  was  incorporated,  procured 
an  amendment  to  its  charter,  bj'  which  it  was  authorized  to  cut,, 
dig,  and  excavate  canals,  slips,  and  basins,  and  pa}T  for  the  cost  of 
the  same  by  assessment  upon  the  abutting  property.  By  this 
same  act,  a  large  parcel  of  territory  in  the  southwest  part  of  that 
city  was  carried  back  into  the  township  of  Brooklyn.  That  city 
proceeded  under  the  act  to  construct  a  canal  leading  out  of  the 
old  river  bed,  and  paid  for  the  same  by  this  seductive  but  ruinous 
method  of  taxation,  to  defray  the  cost  of  public  improvements. 
The  scheme  was  a  failure,  but  the  dry  bed  of  the  canal  has  since 
been  utilized  for  the  la}ing  of  railroad  tracks.  From  want  of  means,, 
being  unable  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  citi- 
zens of  Cleveland  contented  themselves  with  procuring  charters 
for  the  construction  of  plankroads  leading  out  on  all  the  principal 
highways  from   the  city. 

The  State  of  Ohio  recovered  rapidly  from  the  commercial 
depression  of  1837  and  years  following,  and  in  1845  enacted 
a  new  and  wise  banking  system,  four  new  banks  under  it  being 
established  in  Cleveland.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  however,  suf- 
fered less  b}'  the  panic  of  that  time  than  the  other  cities  upon 
the  lake  shore,  and  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  had  a  population 
of  6071,  the  city  of  Ohio  being  only  1577.  In  spite  of  the 
continued  financial  difficult}7,  the  city  continued  to  advance,  al- 
though its  finances  were  in  a  somewhat  disordered  state.  The  bad 
practice  of  issuing  orders  on  the  treasurj-,  payable  on  demand, 
although  the  treasury  was  empty,  inherited  from  the  village,  still 
prevailed.  These  orders  passed  as  currency,  though  at  a  ruinous 
discount,  and  in  1847  had  increased  to  a  large  volume.  At  that 
period,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne  freely  gave  much  of  his  valuable  time 
to  the  city  affairs,  and  through  his  strenuous  efforts  this  debt  was 
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funded,  and  from  that  time  the  city  has  promptly  met  every  obli- 
gation at  its  maturity,  and  no  citj*  has  since  had  a  better  financial 
credit.  In  1847  also,  the  township  of  East  Cleveland  was  organ- 
ized, which  took  into  its  jurisdiction  all  of  the  100  acre  lots  of  the 
original  surve}'ed  township  No.  7  north  of  the  Newburgh  line,  and 
on  the  22nd  da}'  of  March  1850  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  annexing  the  remaining  part  of  said  township  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  which  embraced  all  of  the  ten  acre  lots,  and  all  the 
unsurveyed  strip  lying  along  the  bank  of  the  river  north  and  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kingsbury  Run.  During  this  decade,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  became  again  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
railroad  communication.  Steps  were  taken  to  revive  and  amend 
the  old  charters,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  1846,  an  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  city  of  Cleveland,  by  commissioners  named 
therein,  to  subscribe  $200,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  and  to  issue  its  bonds 
in  pa}-ment  of  these  subscriptions,  and  on  February  16,  1849,  in 
like  manner  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cleve- 
land &  Pittsburg  Railroad  Company,  and  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the 
city  in  payment  thereof,  and  in  February  1851,  the  sum  of  $200,000 
to  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  Railroad  Company. 
The  City  of  Ohio  was  also  authorized  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the 
Junction  Railroad  Company,  leading  from  that  city-  to  Toledo. 
These  two  latter  companies  have  been  consolidated,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company.  It 
was  the  efficient  aid  thus  furnished  b}r  the  city's  credit,  which 
enabled  the  promoters  of  these  enterprises  to  construct  and  com- 
plete the  roads  at  that  time,  and  in  so  short  a  manner  after  the 
work  was  entered  upon. 

In  that  ten  years  the  city  had  increased  nearly  three-fold,  for  the 
census  enumeration  of  1850  showed  its  population  to  be  17,034. 
The  census  taker  of  that  year,  not  being  able  readily  to  discover 
by  observation  the  boundaries  of  the  Cit}r  of  Ohio  (from  the  fact 
that  the  streets  of  the  cit}r  had  been  dedicated  and  opened  by 
separate  tracts),  took  the  count  for  the  township  of  Brooklyn  as 
one  municipal  body,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
whole  township  was  6,071.     There  was  a  blunder,  however,  made  by 
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the  census  taker,  for  be  was  then  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
spit  of  land  lying  immediately  west  of  the  west  pier,  as  it  existed 
in  1835,  and  north  of  the  line  of  Brooklyn  township,  was  within 
the  legal  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  There  were  a  few 
shanties  on  this  bit  of  sand,  and  they  were  counted  as  inhabitants 
of  the  township  of  Brooklyn.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  this 
mistake,  for  I  committed  it  myself.  This  increase  of  the  city 
made  a  supply  of  artificial  light  and  water  a  public  necessity. 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1846,  the  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  had  been  incorporated,  but  nothing  was  done  till 
1S4S.  when  Moses  G.  Younglove  became  interested  therein,  and 
through  his  energetic  efforts,  the  building  of  their  works  and  the 
laying  of  pipes  commenced,  and  the  city  was  soon  supplied  with  gas. 
The  city,  following  the  wise  policy,  recommended  and  approved  by 
the  best  political  economists,  of  preventing  competition,  under  the 
false  cry  of  opposition  to  monopoly,  by  controlling  the  price  of  gas 
when  granting  its  privileges  to  the  company,  has  been  able  to  have 
furnished  to  its  citizens  light  cheaper  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  except  Pittsburgh,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  gas 
coal  region. 

In  June,  1833.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assemby 
incorporating  Philo  Scovill  and  his  associates  as  the  Cleveland 
Water  Company,  granting  them  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Cleveland  with  water.  Nothing  was 
done  under  this  act.  March  19,  1850,  this  act  was  amended, 
extending  their  privileges  so  as  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  as  their  customers.  The  company  was  organized,  some  stock 
subscribed,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  But  in  the  Mayoralty 
of  William  Case,  under  his  able  and  energetic  lead,  the  city 
corporation  entered  upon  the  matter.  There  was  much  preliminary 
discussion,  many  surveys  and  estimates  made,  and  in  185-4  a  plan 
was  adopted.  To  carry  out  this  plan  on  the  first  da}-  of  May  1854 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  procured,  enabling  the 
city  to  locate  its  reservoir  and  make  its  connections  with  the  lake 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cit}*  of  Ohio,  and  authorizing  the  city  to 
make  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  loan  was 
conditioned  upon  a  vote  of  popular  approval,  which  was  given. 
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Backed  by  the  credit  of  such  sterling  men  as  Richard  Hilliard  and 
W.  A.  Otis,  the  city  readily  negotiated  the  loan,  and  the  work  was 
entered  upon,  and  by  the  year  1846,  the  city  of  Cleveland  took 
pride  in  furnishing  the  great  numbers,  who  attended  the  State  Fair 
held  within  its  limits  that  year,  with  water  from  Lake  Erie. 

Pursuant  to  the  constitution  of  1851,  the  first  Legislature  follow- 
ing its  adoption  passed  a  general  law  for  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  municipalities  within  the  State,  and  repealed  all 
the  old  charters.  The  only  substantial  change  in  the  Cleveland 
organization  was  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  police  court,  the  duties  thereof  having 
previously  been  performed  by  the  Mayor.  The  building  of  the 
water  works,  and  the  evident  mutuality  of  interests,  had  sub- 
stantially obliterated  all  the  ancient  rivalry,  and  in  1854,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  law  then  in  force,  which  provided  for  the 
union  of  adjoining  cities  and  the  annexation  of  territory,  the  two 
cities  passed  the  necessary  ordinances  for  union,  which  were 
approved  as  required,  b}'  the  popular  vote  of  each  municipality, 
the  total  vote  being  3,160,  indicating  a  population  of  about  25,000. 
The  terms  of  annexation  being  agreed  upon  and  signed  June  5, 
1854,  by  H.  V.  Wilson  and  F.  T.  Backus  on  the  part  of  Cleveland, 
and  by  William  B.  Castle  and  Chas.  L.  Rhodes  on  the  part  of  the 
City*  of  Ohio,  on  the  same  day,  the  latter  city  passed  the  required 
ordinance,  and  on  the  next  day  the  city  of  Cleveland  passed  its 
ordinance  for  that  purpose,  and  thus,  on  June  6,  1854,  the  City*  of 
Ohio  became  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. The  public  debt  of  the  City  of  Ohio  was  assumed  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  except  its  liability  for  bonds  issued  to  pay  its 
subscription  to  the  Junction  Railroad  Company,  which  were  after- 
wards paid  by  the  sale  of  the  stock.  Another  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  of  annexation  gave  to  the  city*  of  Cleveland  as  it 
existed  before  the  Union,  any*  surplus  it  might  realize  by  reason  of 
its  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Several  railroads  before  men- 
tioned, which  surplus  was  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  representing  that  district  in  the  new  corporation,  for  a 
public  park  or  other  public  use.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  city 
realized  a  large  surplus  from  its  stocks  after  the  payment  of  its 
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obligations  given  therefor,  perhaps  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  country.  In  addition  to  this  fund,  the  city  also  realized 
a  considerable  amount  of  stock  from  the  sale  of  its  lands  north  of 
Bath  street  on  the  lake  shore  to  these  several  roads,  to  which  it 
had  given  its  credit.  March  28,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  creating  a  Board  of  fund  commissioners  to  take  charge 
of  this  fund.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  the  management 
thereof,  than  that  from  this  fund  over  a  million  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the  city, 
and  over  a  million  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  the  person,  who  addresses 
you,  that  in  his  official  capacity  representing  this  community,  he 
inserted  in  his  own  hand-writing  in  the  original  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and  became  a  law,  the 
honored  names  of  Henry  B.  Payne,  Franklin  T.  Backus,  William 
Case,  Moses  Kelly,  and  William  Bingham,  who  thereby  were  made 
the  commissioners  of  said  fund.  The  new  city  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  the  census  of  1860  the  enumeration  showed  a  population  of 
43,838.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  general  law,  various  annexa- 
tions have  since  been  made  at  different  times.  By  virtue  of  an 
ordinance  passed  February  16,  1864,  a  portion  of  Brooklyn  town- 
ship lying  northerly  of  Walworth  Bun  was  brought  into  the  cor- 
poration, and  on  February  27,  1867,  another  portion  of  Brooklyn 
township  and  a  part  of  Newburgh  township  was  annexed.  These 
annexations  extended  the  line  of  the  city  westerly  of  the  old  limits  of 
the  City  of  Ohio  on  the  lake  shore,  and  included  large  quantity  a  of 
land  south  of  the  original  Cit}7  of  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the  100  acre 
lots  on  the  north  part  of  Newburgh  township,  and  on  December  14, 
1869,  original  lot  333,  then  being  a  part  of  Newburgh  township,  was 
annexed.  These  annexations  added  a  large  area  to  the  territory  of 
the  city,  but  its  numbers  were  not  much  increased  thereby.  The 
stimulus,  however,  given  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries 
during  this  decade,  largely  increased  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
the  census  of  1870  showed  a  population  of  92,829.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  school  sj-stem,  the  need  of  protection  from  fire,  police 
supervision,  water,  gas  and  sewage  facilities,  induced  the  inhabit- 
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ants  immediately  outlying  the  city  limits  to  knock  for  admission, 
and  in  1S72  steps  were  taken  to  annex  the  village  of  East  Cleve- 
land, and  on  the  14th  of  October  the  proceedings  were  completed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  by  an  ordinance  of  November  19,  1872,  still 
further  annexations  were  made  from  the  townships  of  Brooklyn, 
Newburgh,  and  East  Cleveland,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
1873,  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  Newburgh  township 
was  annexed,  extending  the  city  line  beyond  the  crossing  of  the 
old  Newburgh  road  by  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Road. 

Since  that  time  no  further  annexations  have  been  made,  and  the 
census  of  1880  showed  a  population  of  159,404.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  last  decade  was  over  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  same 
ratio  for  the  last  four  years  would  carry  the  number  beyond 
200,000.  There  are  many  other  matters  connected  with  the 
corporate  growth,  which  time  would  fail  me  to  mention.  The 
organization  of  churches  and  charitable  associations,  the  schools 
and  library  associations,  the  banking  institutions,  the  fire  and 
police  and  sewage  system,  and  many  other  matters  would  each 
easily  form  a  subject  for  a  separate  paper.  In  these  stages  which 
I  have  recounted  of  the  city's  growth,  three  figures  stand  forth 
prominently  as  actors,  the  first  president  of  the  village,  the  first 
mayor  of  the  cit}r,  and  the  third,  a  worthy  compeer  of  these  two, 
man}'  times  the  village  president,  and  the  oldest  surviving  maj-or, 
John  W.  Allen.  Born  in  Connecticut  the  same  }Tear  Ohio  became 
a  state,  trained  to  the  law,  he  came  here  the  same  year  the  work 
on  the  Ohio  canal  begun.  Early  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  home,  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  the  presiding  officer  of  the  village,  sent  to  the 
Legislature,  was  a  Senator  when  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed,  promoted  from  thence  to  Congress,  and  returning  at  the  end 
of  his  four  years  term  of  service,  and  as  a  sense  of  the  approbation  of 
his  constituents  he  wasb\r  them  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  To  all 
public  enterprises,  and  specially  to  the  organization  of  the  railroad 
companies,  whose  original  charters  had  been  granted  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  gave  his  time  and  money  with 
generous  heart  and  liberal  hand.  He  still  remains  among  us, 
carrying  his  more  than  eighty  years,  and  the  younger  generation 
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who  observe  his  erect  form,  his  active  step  and  courtly  manner, 
may,  as  has  been  said,  "  form  some  estimate  of  the  race  of  whom 
he  was  not  the  foremost."'  The  first  president  of  the  village,  also 
born  in  Connecticut,  at  an  earlier  period,  trained  to  the  law, 
arriving  at  the  village  the  same  year  that  the  county  was  organized 
then  in  the  first  year  of  his  manhood,  appointed  the  first  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county,  soon  sent  to  the  Legislature,  a  member 
thereof  when  the  Act  incorporating  the  village  was  passed,  chosen 
its  first  president,  was  always  devoted  to  the  city's  interests. 
Chiefly  by  his  influence,  Cleveland  was  selected  as  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Ohio  canal,  he  was  the  acting  commissioner  during  its 
construction,  negotiating  the  State's  loan  to  pay  for  its  cost,  which 
by  his  able  and  honest  administration  was  brought  within  the 
original  estimate.  Public  considerations  induced  his  removal  to 
the  Capital  of  the  State,  but  he  never  forgot  the  corporation  of  his 
own  creation.  Distinguished  as  a  financier,  a  legislator,  author  of 
the  Ohio  State  Banking  System,  from  which  the  National  Bank 
System  is  in  great  part  copied,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the 
State,  and  when  canals  had  given  way  to  railroads,  becoming  the 
active  promoter  of  these  interprises.  and  especially  of  the  roads 
leading  out  of  this  city,  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Ohio's  first  half  century. 

The  first  mayor,  born  in  New  Hampshire,  graduate  of  an  ancient 
college,  trained  in  the  law,  came  here  also  in  village  times.  Pos- 
sessing a  finer  genius,  if  not  the  great  executive  power  of  the  first 
president  of  the  village,  as  lawyer,  legislator,  and  judge,  he  also 
gave  his  time,  talents  and  learning  to  the  city,  ardently 
encouraging  and  aiding  every  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  its 
welfare.  The  impress  of  his  genius  is  indelibly  marked  upon  the 
earl}-  life  of  the  city.  I  trust  the  time  ma}'  arrive,  when  the  city 
government  shall  no  longer  find  its  habitation  in  hired  tenements, 
with  its  archives  in  unsafe  chambers,  but  on  some  suitable  site 
shall  build  a  hall  worthy  of  itself,  before  its  facade  in  some 
appropriate  spot,  where  shall  be  placed  in  bronze  or  marble  a  statue 
exhibiting  to  all  beholders  the  stern  but  noble  form  of  Alfred 
Kelley,  and  a  correct  image  of  that  accomplished  gentleman, 
John  Wheelock  Willey.     I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings, 
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and  be  untrue  to  historj',  if  I  omitted  also  the  mention  of  bim  upon 
wbom  their  mantle  fell.  Born  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
surveyed  plat  of  the  city,  presumptive  heir  to  great  wealth,  he  was 
not  content  to  spend  his  time  and  money  for  purposes  of  selfish 
gratification.  Uniting  in  himself  the  executive  ability  of  Kelley, 
and  the  fine  genius  of  \Ville3-,  he  ardently  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  city  of  his  birth.  Serving  as  councilman,  alderman,  president 
of  the  council,  and  ma3*or,  he  faithfully  executed  these  public 
trusts,  and  freely  gave  his  time  and  means  to  the  promotion  of  all 
that  tended  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  but  when  still 
rising  in  public  esteem,  and  being  marked  as  a  man  who  could 
serve  the  State  and  Nation  as  well  as  the  City,  struck  down  in 
early  manhood  by  the  fell  destroyer,  William  Case.  The  loving 
memory  of  a  brother,  by  his  noble  public  gifts,  has  entwined  the 
name  of  Case,  so  worthily  borne  by  father  and  sons,  with  the 
city's  growth,  to  continue  as  long  as  literature  shall  charm  and  be  a 
solace  of  the  heart,  and  science  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  intellect 
of  man. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  city,  one  thing  above 
all  is  evident,  that  its  growth  has  been  largely  due  to  the  noble 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  therefore  the  moral  of  my  theme 
is  easy  of  apprehension.  Mere  numbers,  or  extent  of  boundaries 
does  not  constitute  the  continuing  city,  or  any  semblance  of  the 
civitas  Dei  of  the  saints  and  sages.  The  ideal  city,  besides  ad- 
vantage and  beauty  of  location,  must  be  nobty  and  wisely  governed  ; 
the  municipal  duties  must  be  accepted  and  performed  as  public 
trusts,  and  not  for  private  and  political  gain  ;  its  streets  must  be 
well  paved  and  lighted  ;  it  must  be  furnished  with  abundant  water, 
and  well  provided  with  means  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage ;  it 
must  have  efficient  and  capable  police  and  sanitary  supervision, 
and  property  and  life  must  be  secure  against  violence  and  accidents 
of  flood  and  fire ;  there  must  be  easy  and  convenient  methods  of 
rapid  transit ;  there  must  be  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  municipal 
burdens,  and  opportunities  offered  for  the  employment  of  labor, 
and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  there  must 
be  furnished  all  the  best  means  for  intellectual,  moral  and  esthetic 
culture.     When  to  these  things  are  added  inventions  to  abate  the 
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smoke  nuisance,  and  deaden  the  noise  of  solid  pavements,  the  cit}' 
will  undoubtedly  furnish  the  greatest  opportunity  for  human 
felicity  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  this  beautiful  picture  hath  its  dark  side.  There  is  ever  to 
be  found  inhabiting  the  city  a  criminal  class,  and  "  the  poor  ye 
always  have  with  you."  The  growing  tree  absorbs  from  the  earth 
at  the  same  time  its  sweetness  of  fruit,  and  bitterness  of  bark,  so 
this  corporate  growth  takes  in  alike  the  good  and  bad.  Its  forces 
attract  not  onby  the  intelligent,  active  and  virtuous,  but  the 
ignorant,  irresolute  and  vicious,  and  these  once  caught  in  the 
whirl  of  the  city's  eddy,  never  escape.  Whenever  the  soil  of  the 
earth  is  broken,  noxious  weeds  grow  with  more  vigor  thau  cul- 
tivated grains  and  grasses,  so  the  vices  arising  from  ignorance, 
intemperance  and  lust,  breed  with  great  rapidity  from  this  human 
contiguity.  When  all  moral,  charitable,  and  intellectual  means 
have  been  exercised  to  instruct  and  reclaim  the  vicious,  a  large 
residuum  will  still  be  left.  These  means  can  never  be  wholly 
efficient ;  the  earthly  millennium  is  only  a  dream  of  fancy,  and 
whether  evil  can  be  wholl}-  eradicated  from  organized  societ}'  is  an 
unsolvable  problem.  After  all  individual  and  organized  methods 
of  instruction  and  charit}'  are  exhausted,  there  is  still  room  for  the 
exercise  of  municipal  power.  The  wisest  method  in  these  matters 
is  rigid  restrictive  regulation.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  mawkish 
sentiment  quite  prevalent,  which  protests  against  this  kind  of 
legislation,  as  giving  legality  to  sin  and  iniquity,  and  as  interfering 
with  the  divine  order  of  punishment  ;  but  the  true  city  will  not 
heed  such  protest,  or  yield  to  a  logic,  whose  major  premise  is  the 
assertion  that  God  is  the  author  of  loathsome  contagious  disease 
If  our  recent  city  administrations  have  been  smitten  with  the 
degeneracy  of  modern  politics,  there  is  hope  for  the  future,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  still  desire  good  municipal  government, 
and  the  noble  public  gifts  within  the  present  decade  by  such  men 
as  Stone,  Hurlbut,  Woods,  and  others,  demonstrate  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  present  day  is  not  inferior  to  the  past.  Let  other 
cities  boast  of  their  temples,  their  triumphal  arches,  and  columns, 
their  towers,  their  docks,  their  halls,  and  great  public  buildings  for 
exchange  and  commerce,  yet  "  as  one  star  differeth  from  another 
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star  in  glory,"  may  the  monuments  of  Cleveland  continue  to  be  the 
noble  endowments  of  her  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  suffering.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  mention  the  man}-  good  and  true 
men  who  have  given  their  services  to  the  city's  government;  much  less 
to  the  great  body  of  its  citizens.  In  great  events  but  few  prominent 
actors  can  be  named.  In  wars  only  the  great  commanders  are 
mentioned,  but  the  common  soldiers  who  have  equal  courage,  who 
fight  the  battle  and  win  the  victory,  from  very  number  have  no 
blazoned  chronicle,  nor  their  names  written  in  any  history.  So  in 
a  city's  life,  the  unnumbered  multitude  are  born,  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  and  die 
mourned  by  friends,  and  only  remembered  as  the  great  aggregate 
composing  the  city's  life.  In  their  sphere,  however,  they  exercise 
and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  the  same  as  others,  and 
equally  contribute  to  all  that  upholds  society.  From  this  number 
I  select  only  one  name  for  mention.  Born  of  a  revolutionary  sire, 
who  was  here  when  General  Cleaveland  and  his  party  arrived  on 
the  22nd  da}'  of  July,  1796,  and  became  one  of  the  first  associate 
judges  of  the  county.  His  son  came  with  him,  bearing  his  father's 
name,  and  succeeding  to  his  business  ;  never  seeking  public  promo- 
tion, devoted  to  his  occupation,  fulfilling  every  obligation,  always 
enlarging  his  business  to  meet  the  advancing  tide  of  population, 
retiring  only  when  compelled  by  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  his 
active  career  continued  through  the  period  of  the  village  and  far 
down  into  the  city  life,  and  he  died  in  good  old  age,  leaving  a 
colossal  fortune  to  his  issue  and  his  grandchildren.  May  we  not 
reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that  some  one  of  his  descendants, 
possessing  as  well  the  maternal  as  paternal  ability,  starting  on  the 
highest  plane  of  commercial  pursuits,  increasing  his  ancestral 
inheritance  manifold,  will  not  be  content  to  leave  the  name  of 
that  ancestor  to  be  borne  by  some  narrow  street  or  alley,  but  by 
some  noble  public  benefaction,  forever  connect  with  the  memory 
of  the  City's  first  half  century's  life,  the  commercial  ability,  worth 
and  integrity  of  Cleveland's  first  great  merchant :    Nathan  Perry  ? 


